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CuapTerR VII.—Savep. 
T was the work of an instant. A fearless hand “Saved!” burst from the agitated throng, as 


dashed at the horse’s head, and seizing the a dozen eager hands were stretched forward to the 

bridle, forced it back on to its haunches, holding it | old man’s assistance. It was a gallant action, 

with a grasp of power. gallantly done, and did not fail to elicit admiring 
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comments, for it was only a yeuth whose cool daring 


THE QUIVER. 


had been the means of saving a life—a youth, who | 
looked as though he had been born for the doing of | 
noble deeds, as he stood with his tall, slight figure | 


erect, his cheeks flushed, and his brown hair waving 
in the wind. 


His head was bare, for his hat had 


fallen off, and been trampled under the horse’s feet, | 
where it lay crushed and battered, scarcely distin- | 


guishable from the mud: a commonplace incident to 
record, but a serious misfortune to him, for, though 
he kept it to himself, his heart ached at the loss. 


It was the only hat that he possessed, and he had | 


not the means of procuring another to replace it. 
The old man was found to be little hurt, except 


from the effect of the shock and a bruise on the | 
His first words were thanks to his | who made a comment to himself, confiding it to the 


shoulder, 
deliverer, whom he recognised at once as the young 
stranger whose face had so powerfully interested 
him. 

“ Are you hurt, sir?” the young man questioned, 
with a look of concern. 

“Not much, thanks to you.” 


“I fear your shoulder is bruised by one of the | 


horse’s hoofs. Will you lean on me?” 

“Thank you, no; I prefer trying to help myself, 
as I have been accustomed to do all my life.” Here 
the speaker glanced at the uncovered head, and 
added, in the same curt manner, “ You have lost 
your hat.” 

The youth coloured, but frankly admitted the 
truth. 

He replied, decisively, “That will be my affair; 
you must have it replaced. Nay,” he added, hastily, 
seeing the young man about to speak, “I hope you 


are not going to show any false pride in the matter, | 


for I should like to think you are above it. Besides, 
it is my right, and I will not have it taken out of my 


hands. Now you may oblige me by procuring a cab, 


| 
| 


| 





I will be driven to my warehouse, which is not far 


from here, and get clear of this mud. Some of the 


clerks will be working late, so I can send for | 
Thompson to come round and take me up from | 
| another kind, and there was a shade of trouble over- 


there.” 
Luckily, at that moment an empty cab was passing, 
which the young man hailed at once. 


He noticed that | 


walking seemed to cost the old man a painful effort, | 
but he did not again offer the help which had been | 


refused. He waited until he was safely disposed of 
in the cab, then stood on the step, and before the 





in a low-spoken “aside.” He continued, aloud, “I 
want yeu to grant me a further favour—something 
new for me to ask. Will you do it?” 

“ Yes, sir, if it is within my power.” 

“Cautious for your years; that is a prudent 
answer. Now tell me where you are going.” 

“Home,” replied the young man, colouring slightly, 

“Good. I did not ask from mere curiosity, but 
simply because I want to know if you have any 
business on hand to prevent you giving me more of 
your time to-night. If you are at leisure, will you go 
with me ?” 

** Yes.” 

He needed no further invitation, but stepped in, 
and seated himself opposite his singular. companion, 


folds of his muffler. 

“That is what I like—ready answers and prompt 
actions. I must know more about this stripling.” 

The door was now closed, the direction given to 
the driver, and the cab quickly lost sight of by the — 
knot of lingering bystanders, who had honoured it . 
with their particular observation—chiefly disreputable 
boys, who smoked short pipes, with a most stoical 
indifference to the rain, and speculated among them- 
selves about “the chances of that old party shelling 
out something ’ansome to the seedy-looking young 
swell who had lost his ’at.’ ” 

Few words were exchanged during their drive by 
the two thus strangely brought together. The old 
man was so profoundly taciturn, that he might almost 
have been supposed to have forgotten that he had a 
companion. He was not naturally a talker, and per- 


| haps the hurt to his shoulder, of which he had made 


so light, was beginning to make itself felt. But, 
however acutely sensible he might be to the pain, 
he had a hard grain of endurance in his nature, and 
would have scorned to complain. 

The youth sat thinking his own thoughts, and 
speculating in his own way about his present adven- 
ture, and how it was likely to terminate. Apart 
from this, his mind was burdened with anxieties of 


clouding his bright young face—trouble not less 
vividly real because it was capable of being thrown 
off by an effort of his will; and not less keenly felt 
because it had its root in sordid cares for common, 
everyday necessities, comprehending the mean shifts 


| of poverty in the hand-to-hand fight with the world, 


door closed, held out his hand, thus gaining a full | 
look into the sternly-cut face on which the glare of | 


the gas-light fell strongly. Instead of his hand being 


taken as he expected, the deep voice, which he was | 
somehow learning to like, struck in short, sharp, and | 


decisive— 


“What, young sir! you do not suppose that I am | 
| he was eating bread earned for him by the exertions 


going to let you slip out of my sight like this, with a 
debit and credit account between us, and no balance 
struck—going without a hat!” 


| of others. 
This was interjected | he sat with hands thrust in his empty pockets, going 


and the hard battle of ways and means in the struggle 
to live. Poor, without employment, and with no pre- 
sent prospect of obtaining any, he had nothing before 
him from week to week but the weary tramp through 
the crowded streets, and the daily desperate search 
for work that could not be found—all made bitter to 
the proud, sensitive spirit by the consciousness. that 


Not a very cheerful outlook for him, as 
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he knew not where, but passively content to submit 
to the chances of fate, and, like a purposeless waif, 
drift with the current that was bearing him on. 

The cab turned into one of the gloomy, secretive- 
looking streets in the vicinity of the Bank, and 


stopped before the great entrance door of a lofty, | 


many-windowed building, bearing on an ambitious 
plate the well-known name of Daniel Crawton and 
Co. Lights were gleaming through some of the 
heavy-plated windows, and the hall gas was burning. 
As the old gentleman said, some of the clerks were 
working late that evening. 

If his attention had not been just then engaged 
with the cabman, he would not have failed to notice 
the young stranger’s sudden start and change of 
colour when he read the name on the door-plate, 
spelling it slowly over to himself a second time, and 


whispering under his breath, “Is it possible? Craw- | 


ton, Daniel Crawton. How will this adventure end 


for me ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOUSE IN ISLINGTON. 
THERE was an unwonted shadow on Mark Danson’s 


smooth face when he parted from his uncle on the | 


afternoon that his privacy had been so unpleasantly 
intruded upon by Giles Royton. He had found it 
harder than usual to act out the part of fair seeming 
which he always kept up in the presence of the old 
merchant. He drew a long breath of relief when 
the door closed between him and the shrewd grey 
eyes whose penetration he had so much reason to 
dread. The habit of dissembling had become so 
essentially a part of himself, and the deceptive was 


so thoroughly grafted on the real in his nature, that | 
he sometimes imposed upon himself as well as others, | 


and gave himself credit for good motives and qualities 
to which he could lay no claim. He sustained two 
characters, and lived two hves: one on the surface, 
outwardly irreproachable, and scrupulously attentive 
to all the conventional moralities, the pattern man 


of business, and zealeusly affectionate nephew, who | 


never lost his temper under any provocation, and 
seemed devoted to his uncle’s interests, which he 
appeated to consider were his own. 


it for us to trace it through the shadows it will cast, 
and watch its tortuous windings through the stream 
of other lives that it will trouble. Mark had a pur- 
pose before him that evening, and was particularly 
anxious to get his uncle out of the way. There was 
& pressure of business, and some of the clerks— 
among the rest, Giles Royton—would be compelled 
to remain beyond the usual hour for closing. Mark 
feared that his uncle might conceive the idea that 
his own supervision would be necessary. But to 
his relief he learned that the carriage was ordered 
early, and guessed that he intended spending the 
eyening at his club. 


Into the darker | 
under-current of his nature we need not look; suffice | 
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| Daniel Crawton was so strictly a man of method, 
lived so completely by rule, and regulated his actions 

| with such punctilious regularity, that it was easy to 
calculate upon his movements on each day of the 
week. 

It was not more than ten minutes before the cab 
| containing the elderly gentleman and his new 
acquaintance stopped at the door, that Mark 
Danson had passed hurriedly through the spacious 
counting-house, where he was greeted by the 
diligent scratching of pens from the busy clerks. 
He was so closely muffled that it might have been 
suspected he intended a disguise. He paused 
before Giles Royton’s desk, and their eyes met. 
He warned him by a motion of his finger, and a 
meaning glance in the direction of the other clerks, 
| as he said aloud— 

“Have you nearly finished your invoices, Mr. 
Royton ?” 

Then stooping, as if to look over his sheet, he 
managed to pass a slip of paper into his hand, on 
which had been hastily scribbled in pencil: 

I go to keep my promise. You know where, If there are 
any inquiries about me, and should any chunce bring back my 
uncle before you close, remember what I expect from you— 
discretion and silence. 

Giles Royton’s sallow face paled ‘as his lowering 
glance furtively followed the young master, and he 
| made a blts:red, blotted entry of figures in the line 
| that he was casting. It had been remarked among 
| his fellow-clerks that he had latterly become more 
| reserved and sullen, holding himself further aloof 
from them, which did not tend to increase the little 
popularity which he possessed. 
| It was quite dark, and raining heavily when Mark 
ran down the steps, and drawing the brim of his 
| hat over his eyes, hurried to the nearest cabstand, 
| engaged the first he saw, and flung himself in, 
giving the driver the number of a house and the 
name of a street in Islington. Drawing up the 
windows, he threw himself gloomily back in a corner, 
with his legs extended on the opposite seat, and 
gave himself up to a careful review of his posi- 
tion. It did not inspire him with cheerfulness, 
for it shadowed out contingencies in the future, 
and suggested the presence of clashing interests 
and uupleasant complications, which had not very 
definitely entered into his calculations. He now 
found himself beset with difficulties which, for any- 
| thing he knew, might threaten to assail that for 
| which he had fought so hard, his position as his 

uncle’s favourite, and acknowledged heir. For in 

the midst of his successful scheming, with all the 
fair prospects that opened before him, as the 
inheritor of the old man’s wealth, he was often 
| haunted by a torturing sense of insecurity, and 
| never lost sight of the fact that he had a cousin, 
| young Hugh Crawton, who might one day be his 
| rival, the son of his uncle’s only brother Robert, 
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THE QUIVER. 

whom he had not seen since he was a boy at school. | filled with traces of Eleanor’s presence. There was 
His only hope was in the continuance of the quarrel | her pet canary in his cage, hanging in its usual 
between the brothers. His safety lay in their | place near the window, and her piano, his own gift, 
estrangement, for he foresaw that their reconcilia- | The only child of Giles Royton had received an 
tion would have the effect of bringing the dreaded ; education above her father’s social position. The 
Cousin Hugh into association with his uncle; then | walls of the room were adorned with some clever 
who could tell how it might influence his own fate? | pencil sketches, which Mark knew were done by her 
It was this fear that overshadowed his life. The | hand, and he acknowledged to himself that she 
mystery of the letter was cleared by a few involun- | | played almost as well as his uncle’s ward, May 
tary exclamations that fell from his uncle during | Rivers. Eleanor was a lady in refinement of tastes 
its perusal. But his worst suspicions were con-' and manners; there was nothing in her to make 
firmed. He learned that it came from the Crawtons, him shrink from introducing her to his own circle, 
whom he knew to be in indigent circumstances ; ' As he passed the piano he glanced carelessly at the 
also, that it contained an appeal for money. This | | Sheet of music on the stand, and should have been 
discovery was in itself sufficient to disturb his mind, | touched with a thrill of remorseful feeling when he 
which had been already worked upon in the scene with | | recognised it as a love-song, an old favourite, which 
Giles Royton, and by the rev.lation that the secret | | he had himself presented to Eleanor in the days 
of his marriage had become known tohim. Then | before his fickle fancy cooled, and it was one of his 
there was the bitter consciousness that it was by his! pleasures to hear her play and sing. 
own free act that the goading fetter had been| He flung down his hat and gloves with a gesture 
fastened round his neck. | of impatience, and roughly displacing the delicate 

“ What will it avail me,” he thought, moodily, as crochet-cover, threw himself heavily down on the 
the cab threaded a maze of dimly-lighted streets in | little couch, which creaked and shook under his 
the parish of Islington, “ what will it avail me that | weight. He was not kept waiting many moments 
my uncle’s ward, May Rivers, is an heiress, beautiful, | before he caught the rustling of a dress, and the 
accomplished, all that I could desire in a wife? what | sound of a step in the passage. 
can she be to me, while there is this clog, that I| “Here she comes,” he muttered to himself. “Now 
cannot shake off, dragging me down, and mocking all for a scene; but you have your part to play, Mark 
my efforts to rise ?” | Danson. Keep firm, and don’t make an ass of yrour- 

He was roused from his reverie by the stopping of self for the sake of a woman. You know all that 
the cab at the last of a row of small houses, with | you have to gain or lose.” 
weedy patches of garden before their parlour windows, | 
and a generally pervading air of shabby | 


Mark alighted, paid the cabman, and opened for him- 





CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE OFFICE. 


self the creaking little gate that gave admission to | 
the strip of gravel leading to the front door. His 
vigoruus application of the knocker was answered by 
a small servant girl, who gave him a shy look of dis- 
trust as she stood, shielding, as well as she could, 
the flickering light of the candle which she carried 
in her hand; but the draught from the open door 


** How will this end for me?” murmured the youth, 
as he followed the old man through the spacious 
office, with its long row of desks, over which the 
busy clerks were bending, engrossed with the work 
in hand. He glanced at them, longing to be one of 
their number. A few minutes more and he found 
himself in a handsome, well-furnished room, which 


suddenly extinguished it, leaving the place in dark- | he rightly guessed to be the private office. His 


ness. Mark heard her murmur to herself, “ Drat| companion touched a bell, and a thin, sallow-faced 
it!” | man appeared. He seemed much surprised, and 
“Is Miss Royton at home?” he asked, repressing | gave the young stranger a furtive glance. 
a smile. “ Light the gas, Royton.” 
“ Yes, sir.” * Yes, sir.” 
“Can I see her?” «And I shall want you to help me to get rid of 
“Yes, sir. I'll go and tell her.” this coat;” adding, by way of explanation, “I met 


As soon as she could succeed in finding the handle | with an accident just now, which nearly ended in my 
of the door, the girl ushered him into the front par- | being crushed by a Hansom; but it’s all over, and 
jour, which showed signs of very recent occupation. | | little harm done, except a few scratches and bruises. 
There was a lamp burning, and on the table an open | | Has Mr. Mark left ?” 
book, with a papenicnite | hidoea the leaves, and a “ee, ere.” 
piece of light needlework lying over the back of a “ How long since ?” 
chair, as if it had been just hastily flung there. * About a quarter of an hour.” 

Mark Danson had not seen his young wife for| ‘ Did he leave any message ?” 
many weeks, having put off his visits on various * Not that I am aware of, sir.” 
pretexts. He glanced round the room, which was| The man gave his answers in a profoundly respect- 
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ful tone, that did not escape the notice of the young 
stranger. ‘Who can it be?” he murmured, as he 
gazed at them while the man called Royton assisted 
in taking off the damaged overcoat. “It cannot be 
—no; it must be the manager, or one of the 
partners.” 

Somewhat to his surprise, as soon as they were 
alone the old man walked to the hearth, without 
appearing to notice his presence, and taking up the 
poker, applied it to the sluggish fire with the energy 
of an impatient man. Seeing him thus for the first 
time divested of the heavy overcoat and muffler, he 
was more than ever impressed with the powerful 
build of the large, majestic figure, and as the light 
fell on the grey, lined face, with its massive jaw and 
full martial nostril, it looked resolute enough to 
accomplish anything, and suited, he thought, to 
belong to some great general or governor of men. 
Then, and often afterwards, that face reminded him 
of a piece of grand rugged sculpture. 

“Well, young sir,” he ‘began, abruptly turning 
round and facing the youth, with the poker still in 
his hand, “I’ve kept you waiting longer than I 
intended, and thereby tried your patience. You are 
beginning to get tired.” 

“ Yes, sir, I am.” 

“ And rather inclined to regret that I had not left 
you to go your own way, instead of asking you to 
come here. Was it not so?” 

“Yes, something of that did pass my mind,” 
stammered the young man, flushing painfully under 
the searching glance, and inwardly marvelling at the 
keen intuition which had divined his thoughts. 

“Ah, I am glad that you have the honesty to 
own the truth. If you had given me a different 
answer EF should not have believed you, for I read 
it in your face.” 

“That might be,” returned the young man, 
quietly, “for I was just calculating what time I 
should be likely to reach home, and I found it would 
be much later than I had anticipated.” 

“And was that a cause for uneasiness?” inter- 
rogated the old man, attentively regarding him. 

“Yes, for I know it will make my mother anxious, 
and she has more than enough to trouble her now.” 

“Oh, indeed. Have you a father?” 

Yes, sir.” 

The querist was disappointed; the curt mono- 
syllables matched his curt questions. The young 
man seemed determined to volunteer no information 
about his family. 

“Over-cautious ; I scarcely know what to make of 





you, my young friend,” he thought, with a contrac- 
tion of his massive brows; “but, after all, it is 
perhaps natural, for I remember I used to hate being 
asked questions about myself.” At the same instant 
he struck the poker violently against a block of coal, 
shattering it into minute pieces. He smiled with 
grim satisfaction after that vigorous onslaught. It 
seemed to give vent to his humour, and he liked te 
feel himself doing energetic things. 

At that moment there was a timid knock at the 
door. In reply to his loud “Come in,” a tall, light- 
haired youth made his appearance on the threshold, 
carrying a couple of hat-boxes. 

“ All right, Richard, put them down, and when I 
want you again I will ring.” 

The stranger’s face took a deeper tinge of colour 
as the door was again closed upon them; he divined 
that it was a new hat to replace the one he had lost. 

“That affair is quite understood between us,” 
began the old man, pointing to the box, and eyeing 
him keenly; “I believe we decided that there was to 
be no false pride, either on your side or mine. But 
that is not all, or I need not have brought you here. 
To be brief then, you have done me a service, smal] 
or great according to the value which a man is dis- 
posed to put upon himself ; you saved me from being 
maimed or killed, and I hold myself your debtor to 
any amount you choose to name.” 

Was that offer a temptation for the penniless 
young man, footsore from his weary pilgrimage 
through the streets, with heart aching over the day’s 
disappointment, and the prospect of its repetition on 
the morrow? Did he hesitate when he thought of 
his mother’s patient struggles, and the vision of the 
home poverty rose vividly before him? And did his 
palm quiver with expectant eagerness for the promised 
gold as he looked down at his threadbare coat, which 
told so plainly the history of privation and scanty 
means? He shrewdly guessed that its shabbiness 
had more than once turned g¢he balance against him 
in the favour of some who might have become his 
employers, if they had not followed the common 
fashion of measuring a man’s merits and capabilities 
by the texture of his broadcloth. If the tempting 
offer did gain acceptance for an instant, it was not 
apparent to the eyes that scrutinised him so closely ; 
they saw only the quivering of the sensitive mouth, 
the proud kindling of the great brown eyes, and 
burning colczr in the face. The old man was pre- 
pared for the hurt tone of surprise that answered 
him. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PUBLICAN’S CRY. 


Luke xviii. 13. 
=} HE forms into which religion and 
4 religious ideas have developed them- 
| selves in the present day are infinitely 
various, both in their direction and in 
the mode in which they find their 
But it is a point we think very little 





utterance. 
regarded, and one which we wish, therefore, to 


press more particularly upon our readers, that, in 
our present fallen state, the only religion possible 
for us is this: that we acknowledge our sin, and 
pray for forgiveness and mercy from God. 


that the service which they are bound to offer to 
God is parallel in its nature, and similar in its 
kind, to that which is due from one man in an 
inferior position to his brother man placed in a 
superior position; such as that which is due from 
a‘tenant to the owner of the land. But they 
find no warrant for this in Holy Scripture. If 
they be tenants, they are tenants who have de- 
stroyed, and defaced, and injured the possession 
given into their charge ; if they be stewards, they 
are stewards who have wasted their Lord’s goods ; 
if they be sons, they are sons who have wasted 
their Father’s substance in riotous living, and 
though they have received the inestimable gifts of 
God, they have abused, and misapplied, and lost 
them, so that it is not at one period only of their 
lives, but each and every day that they need to cry, 
“ Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son.” 

And yet there are in the world vast numbers of 
men and women who, if they do not openly deny 
this with their lips, do so virtually by their cold 
hearts and utterly neglectful lives ;—who profess 
that they believe in Christ as a Saviour, yet cannot, 
or will not, feel that sin from which he is to save 
them. The whole host of Satan has been engaged in 
drugging their conscience with every opiate that 
a fiendish chemistry can produce, and lulling to 
sleep its warnings in the destructive repose of fic- 
titious innocence. 

And can you imagine any more dangerous state 
than this! A man asleep upon the fragile barque 
of life, and gliding swiftly down the broad stream 
of time towards the rapids of eternity, soon to 


the din and roar of the world, to wake that 


his external religion never taught him, that he is 
going onward in the path that leads to ruin, and 
if he think he has no need to cry to his Father 


| in heaven to save him from destruction, he is by 


that very thought giving the clearest proof how 
fast bound he is in that sleep of death. 

And it is not hard for us to trace the causes 
of this self-deceit and indifferentism. One is, 
that we will not exercise even our own judgment 
upon ourselves; we are too fond of ourselves 
to judge ourselves. Just as a man who has given 
his whole trust to his bosom friend, and placed in 
him entire confidence, will suffer himself for years 
to be deceived, and dishonoured, and robbed 


: ' by him, till he wakes too late to the startling 
Men are only too much in the habit of thinking | 


truth, that his dearest friend is a base impostor, 
and he himself a ruined man, even so it is with 
our dearest friends—our own selves. It never 
comes into our heads to think that the warnings 
we hear, and the startling denunciations of God's 
wrath against sin, are applicable to ourselves, for 
we are entirely given up to wondering why others 
whom we see around us take no notice of them. 
And so we live on, saying that we have no sin, and 
deceiving ourselves. History tells us of a certain 
king who slew one of his bravest warriors by the 
sword of the children of Ammon; who took that 
man’s wife to be his wife, and woke not through a 
whole year to consciousness of his sin; till his 
own mouth had fixed his sentence, and the 
prophet’s voice was turned upon him: “ Tow art 
the man.” 

And another cause of this self-deception is the 
force of habit. It would, indeed, be no easy task 
for the preachers of the Gospel, if they had to 
come with their message to the hearts of men just 
as they were when they came fresh from the hand 
‘of Nature, and warn them of the dangerous seeds 
which even then would be lurking in them. But 
this is not their task. They have to come to them 
when they have been hardened by years of in- 
difference, when they have been breathing, their 
whole life through, the atmosphere of sin, and 
have ceased, in a great measure, to be free agents. 
All the acts of their past lives, repeated over and 
over again, have hardened into habits. All the 
malformed bones have ossified into unbreakable 
hardness; and Nature herself, so far from being a 


_ helper, has become an opponent of God’s truth. 


Man has built for himself a temple of habit, and it 


| needs the voice of God himself to lay that temple 
be engulfed for ever in their unrelenting whirl! | 
Oh! for some voice that may be heard above | 


even with the ground, and open the inmost shrine 
of the heart to the pleadings of truth. Man has 


, lived in the habitual neglect of God, till it seems 

sinner to a consciousness of his own danger, | 

to bid him know what the frigid formalism of 
| 


all but impossible to separate that habit from life 
itself. It is become to him a second nature, and 
to take it from him seems to him nothing less 
than destruction. And so he goes on sinning, as 
it were, by a mechanical process, blinded by the 
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terrible power of irreligion to the momentous | 
peril of the life he is living. It is to such men | 
as these, who never for a moment imagine that | 
the description of a sinner applies to themselves, | 
that the preachers of the Gospel have to come, | 
with all its terrors and all its promises, to wake | 
them, if in the mercy of God it be possible, to a | 
sense of their own personal danger. | 

And there is one more reason, and it is the last 
to which we will draw attention, why we siill go 
on deceiving ourselves, and refusing to apply to | 
ourselves this name of sinners: it is that we hate | 
the toil and trouble of heart which must be ours if 
we awake from this sleep, which seems so pleasant, | 
to a true sense of our position. 
planted in our soul a sense of self-condemnation, | 
which, if it be not stifled within us, bids us look 
back upon past sin with horror and disgust. Itis 
the dread of that which at first keeps us back | 
from sin, and it is the dread of that which keeps 
us in sin, when we think of the ordeal we must 
pass through, if we would alter the whole course 
of our lives, and come to God with the acknow- 
ledgment of our past sin. Thus it is that the gift | 
of God is perverted from its own proper use; and 
that which was intended to hedge us in so long as | 
we walked in the right path, now hedges us out, | 
because we, in our perverseness, have long strayed | 
from that path. But there shall come a time | 
when God shall set our iniquities before us, our 
secret sins in the light of his countenance, and all 
this self-deceit ‘shall fade away as the morning 
mist before the sun. Then, when the subtlest in- 
tricacies of our heart’s hypocrisy lie unravelled be- | 
fore us, and our fictitious innocence is exposed in 
its true nature, then indeed shall we be compelled | 
to acknowledge our position in the sight of Heaven, | 
and utter at last the prayer, which should have | 
been uttered ere it became too late, “God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.” | 

Thus far we have considered the causes which | 
hold a man back from acknowledging his position | 
as a sinner in the sight of God. Let us now turn | 
to the course which Christ bids him pursue when, | 
by God’s mercy, he awakes from that terrible | 
sleep to a sense of his own sin. 

To revert to the comparison to which we 
alluded before—when one man discovers that | 
he has injured another, one of the most natural 
thoughts which arise in his mind is to propitiate 
his favour and avert his wrath by some repara- 
tion or some gift; and the method will vary | 
with the magnitude of the offence. Thus it was | 
that Jacob sent down into Egypt a present, to 
propitiate the ruler of the land, just as he had, 
in former years, sent forward flocks and herds, to 
avert the anger of his brother Esau. And so | 
between a sinner and his God there comes in the | 
thought of atonement, and the conscience-stricken | 


God has im- | 


| now. 


penitent looks round for some offering with which 
to come before his offended God. It has been the 
very keystone of religion and religious sacrifices in 
all ages. “Shall I give,” says David, “my first- 
born for my transgression: the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul?” But no such thought 
as this comes in, in the case brought before us 
Just as the light of the Gospel was brighter 
and fuller than the light of Judaism, so were its 
precepts higher and nobler. Christ has indeed 
shown us a better way than any that were ever 
shown before; and he has taught us that the 
truest and the noblest repentance is not that which 
seeks, in a mercenary spirit, to repair the error 
done—not that which would avert the threatened 
punishment by some sacrificial offering—not that 
which calculates how much must be given in ex- 
change, and schemes, as it were, after pardon on 
such and such terms, but that which comes to God 
with an unconditional surrender, praying for 
mercy, rather than pardon; and coming to God, 
not so much through fear of punishment, not so 
much through fear of death and hell, as from a 
sense of shame and sorrow for all the sins of 
which we have been guilty. 

This is the repentance of the publican. He has 
been a rebel in arms against his God; and the 
first step, ere he can hope for pardon from his 
offended Lord, is to return and lay down his arms 
at his feet; having no thought of finding a 
remedy, only acknowledging the sorrowful fact ; 
scarcely knowing whether he shall obtain pardon, 
or whether his sin be not t»0 great, and yet set- 
ting out firmly towards the presence of God, and 
leaving all in his hands, with the humble prayer, 
“Lord be merciful to me a sinner.” This is Chris- 
tian repentance, and, like all other Christian vir- 
tues, it cannot be felt at once. It must be learnt 
by long training and frequent exercise; and it may 
be that we shall never utter that prayer with all 
our heart till, in the last dread hour of death, we 
give up our souls themselves into our heavenly 
Father’s hands. 

Finally, les us notice the issue of such a re- 
pentance as this. How different is God’s way of 
dealing with sin to that which passes current 
amongst men. Human governments have tried 
chastisement, and chastisement they must use to 
support their own authority. For ages it was 
the chief weapon in the hands of the State, and 
—alas! that it should have to be said—of the 
Church also. But it failed; and amid all the long 
list of political or ecclesiastical punishments, you 
will scarcely find that the scaffold has softened 
the heart of one felon, or the stake reclaimed one 
heretic. 

The government of God alone is strong enough 
to mete out a righteous forgiveness to them 
that truly repent and turn unto him. And 
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thus it was that this publican, having surren- 
dered himself entirely to God, and cast himself 
wholly upon his mercy, “went down to his kouse 
justified rather than the other.” And so shall we, 
too, if from the bottom of our hearts we have 
uttered the prayer as fervently as he did; if we 
have cast aside all those false ideas which would 
make us think ourselves anything but sinners in 
God’s sight; if we have overcome that dread of 
self-condemnation and self-accusal, which does so 
much to hold us back from him; above all, if we 
have realised that repentance is not one solitary 
act—a process to be gone through once for all— 
but one which is carried on constantly, and only 
brought to perfection gradually and with many 
reverses. We know there are those who tell us 


that there is in the life of each one of us a certain 
fixed and definite period when we first turned te 
God and served him thenceforth faithfully. It 
may be true in occasioual individuals, but it is 
not the teaching of God’s Word. Who shali 
dare thus to limit the work of God’s Holy 
Spirit? Who shall dare to say that he does not 
commit each day of his life sins needing to be 
repented of P And if we be ever sinning, we 
must, if there be any true life in us, be ever 
sorrowing for that sin, and ever renewing our 
purposes of obedience and prayers for pardon, 
knowing all the time that we are but 

“ Children crying in the night, 


And children crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 











WEL LG, 


the twilight! looking meckly 
Till He ope the golden dvor ; 
Trusting strongly, waiting weakly, 
Caring for noon’s toil no more: 





When the memories of past sorrow, 
Thoughts of bygone joy and grief, 

In the calm light toning, borrow 
Softness, and we know them brief. 


Ob, the twilight ! when the sobbing 
Of life’s wave blends like a psalm 





With the faithful heart's low throbbing, 
Hopeful, musical, and calm ; 


While that heart, like Anna waiting 
In the Temple, claspeth Him 

Whose full glory pain abating, 
Soon shall chase the shadow dim. 


Oh, the twilight ! voiceful ever 

In its deepest hush and calm ; 
Ripening-laden, useless never, 

Breathing prayer, and full of balm. 
A. Bonn. 











HE electric flashings that from the 
very Far East were served up at 
our breakfast tables a comparatively 
short time ago, in great part con- 
sisted of matter which, perhaps, has 

not occasioned much thought to some, but 

which doubtless has proved of grave interest to 
many. Want of liberality in a good cause is, 
thank God, not a national fault with us, nor can 


we plead guilty to an unbecoming lack of interest | 


in the religious welfare of heathen countries. Our 
missionary societies are noble institutions, nobly 
supported, and the ill news that some of their 
representatives in China have recently been the 
victims of cruelty and insult, has given pain to 
those specially interested in such undertakings, 
and offence to all who value their country’s honour 
and her subjects’ right to claim protection from 
undeserved ill-treatment. Such protecticn has 
been awarded, and just reparation for injury done, 
demanded and received. We feel, however, the 
matter should not rest here, and with an earnest 


THE GOSPEL IN CHINA. 





desire to promote successful missionary labour, 
we would approach the subject of missions in 
China, and ask—Are they such as they should or 
might be ? 

The answer suggested by experience is not so 
favourable to those concerned as we could wish; 
| estimable, self-sacrificing, lion-hearted men are in 
| the field, and we neither particularise nor except. 
| but more are wanted, and till this gap is filled 
great success can never, humanly speaking, attend 





| our labours. 
| As particular maladies demand special remedies, 
|so peculiar characters require to be peculiarly 
dealt with; and while our duty clearly points 
|Chinawards, so, likewise, does it with equal 
| clearness urge upon us the necessity for setting 
| to work in a manner best calculated to benefit 
|those with whom we deal, and at the same 
time further the cause for which we work. 
Having to do with so eminently a practical 
and matter-of-fact people as the Chinese, charac- 
terised as they are by a peculiar stubborn insensi- 
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“But here her eyes light up with glee 
Whene’er she gets a glimpse of me.”—p. 
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bility to every play of fancy, our religious repre- | 


sentatives, really to benefit and secure a working 


influence over them, must be capable of and do , 
what less woeful plight, he feebly limps to his usual 


more than is generally supposed to be within the 
compass of missionary labour in other lands. 

A careful analysis of the Chinese character 
exhibits specialities which separately puzzle and 
confuse, but when taken as a whole, show that to 
gain his ear, and induce thought on the matter of 
religion, the Chinaman requires more than mere 
sermonising, and that while never losing sight of, 
or attempting to conceal, our grand primary object, 
the spreading of the message of good tidings, 
which sooner or later ‘shall be to all people,” we 
must at the same time, by a judicious use of secular 
advantages, gradually prepare his mind for the re- 
ception of this message. 

To point to an abuse, or set forth an error, 
unless while so doing a remedy can be suggested, 


is of little use. Inthe case of missions to China we 
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acceptable than at another, it is undoubtedly when, 
either from accident or lingering disease, he finds 
himself laid upon a bed of pain; or when, in some- 


haunts, envious of those whose health and hearty 
vigour were so lately his, and to regain which he 
yearns with eager, constant desire. There are few 
who have not at some time of their lives been so 
circumstanced, and who will not allow that when 
thus suffering under such painful dispensations of 
divine providence, the mind’s susceptibility for 
good impressions is increased; and mental and 
physical hygiene being so nearly allied, it follows 
that the physician, whose very step is anxiously 


| anticipated, and whose slightest nod brings com- 


shall, then, offer a few remarks, and having laid | 


the matter before tae thoughtful and interested, 
allow them to reason out and conclude upon the 
question for themselves. 

To men well versed in the history of China, it 
appears an incontrovertible fact, that this strange 
people have for ages enjoyed a semi-civilisation 
and more than partial knowledge of science and 
art; that when the greater portion of Europe had 
no place in maps—when Abraham fed his flocks on 


Mamre’s plains, and later, Joseph directed affairs | 


in Egypt, they were almost as far advanced in 
worldly wisdom and political economy as they are 
at the present moment. This being the case, it 
is not illogical to suppose that, in dealing with 
a character such as theirs, more thoughtful care 


is necessary, than when we work with other and , 


less prejudiced races ; just as the tool with which 
we model the soft sandstone, would prove in- 


effectual and useless, did we attempt to chisel with | 
| sick and suffering for the last seventeen years; 


it the harder marble. 

As one of the class of well educated men 
best suited for earnest work among the Chinese, 
prominently stands the medical missionary. Do 


we require a precedent? Who, then, was one | 
of the great prototypes of all missionaries ? | 


Have we it not on record that Paul’s close com- 
panion and fellow-worker was Luke, the beloved 
physician? ‘To our minds the two callings seem 
all but inseparable ; as the man who combines the 
skilful knowledge of modern medical science with 


the ability of a Christian teacher has indubitably | 


a hundred-fold more and better opportunities of 
doing good than the mere religious instructor, 


attended with comparatively speaking so little 
success. If there is a particular time in a man’s 


' 


life when good counsel and kindly advice are more | accompanies a munificent donation to the above 


fort or dismay, carries with him, should he so will 
it, a power possessed in proportion by nofle other, 
of not only ministering to corporeal ailments, but 
also of guiding the (to him) comparatively plastic 
mind to higher aims and nobler thoughts than 
were its wont before his services became necessary, 
Nor is it the ailing alone who regard the physician 
with particular respect; all alike feel how uncertain 


| the tenure of health is to poor humanity, and the 


healing art consequently claims respect, and confers 
benefits in common with no other secular calling. 
Of all countries, poor, over-populated, and, in 


| many parts, disease-stricken, China claims our aid. 


| of people have received treatment. 


Our meanest mendicant would shrink in horror 
from the loathsome sights which present them- 
selves at almost every corner of a large Chinese 
city, and description fails to portray the extent of 
physical suffering everywhere to be met with, 
consequent upon a chronic state of anarchy and 
civil war. ‘Take the following from the note-book 
of an excellent authority, a well-known medical 
missionary, whose devotion to his arduous work 
has since cost him his life. Speaking of a medical 
mission under his care in 1864, he remarks :— 
“This hospital has been constantly open to the 


during this period upwards of a quarter of a million 
Words would 
fail did I attempt to give an adequate idea of the 
benefits conferred by this institution: many blind 
have received their sight, many paralytics have 
had their limbs restored to usefulness, and 
numbers have been saved from dragging out a 
weary existence, by having broken bones united, 
dislocations reduced, &c. &c. All this is exceed- 
ingly common, but completely beyond the skill of 
Chinese doctors. Our duty is plain and manifest, 
—viz., to do them ail the good we can, and try 


| to show them that we have their welfare at heart, 
whose example and unassisted efforts in China, | 
excellent though they be, have hitherto been | 


while by our holy religion and superior science we 
confer upon them benefits of which they never 
thought.” 

Another experienced man, resident in China, 
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hospital with the remark that, from careful observa- 
tion, he “believed such an institution did more 
good among the natives, and tended more to 
remove their prejudices, than any other he could 
name.” 

In our ears, as in St. Paul’s, centuries ago, the 
cry, “Come over and help us,” constantly resounds. 
Let us freely respond to the appeal, but in a com- 
mon-sense manner; for unless such is the case 
neither we nor our clients gain much. 

Again, an old Book, which we all confess to be the 
best authority on the subject, directs that those who 
“preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” 
Now as the stipends of many missionaries are not 
only insufficient comfortably to furnish the daily 
necessaries of life, but actually inadequate to pro- 
vide them in sufficient quantity, we cannot but 
think the direction quoted has not hitherto been 


considered with the importance it demands, inas- 
much as where such pinching and ultra-economy is 
necessary, &man cannot be said to live, but simply 
toexist. In thus writing, we do so advisedly, and 
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from evidence which cannot be gainsaid. Mission 
work should be better paid; the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, and such toil is no sinecure. 
Good specimens of our country’s gentlemen 
should be secured as our agents in this matter, 
and then shall we practically disallow the ex- 
ploded fallacy, that to teach the heathen a man 
must necessarily fare worse, be more penurious, 
and generally contrast unfavourably with his 
countrymen—a mistake which does infinite harm 
alike to heathen and Christian who witness its 
effects. The Chinese can quickly draw the line 
of social demarcation, and unfortunately do so: 
hence many of our troubles. 

This new system of adequately remunerating 
trained men, whose hearts are in the work, and 
of whom numbers can be found, will in China 
especially result, among other things, in a higher 
vantage ground for missionary enterprise generally, 
greater return for labour expended, and fewer 
telegraphic items of so unpleasant a nature as 
those to which we have alluded. 





AT THE 
WAS care and want in England, 
J My own dear wife ; 

Our means were scant in England, 
My own dear wife : 

But here around us everywhere, 

Enough we have, wife, and to spare; 

Ah, Kate! we bade adieu to care 
The day we left old England. 


What doubts and fears in England 
My own dear wife ; 
What bitter tears in England, 
My own dear wife: 
But here I rise up with the sun, 
And go to rest when day is done, 
Or join the children in their fun— 
I used to sigh in England. 


Your cheeks were pale in England, 
My own dear wife ; 
Your heart would fail in England, 
My own dear wife: 
But here with smiles you bless my sight, 
And laugh and sing from morn till nig] 
And, wife, I know your heart is light— 
It was not so in England. 





What longing eyes in England, 
My own dear wife ; 

What wailing cries in England, 
My own dear wife ; 
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What pleadings met me at the door, 
When I came home with heart full sere, 
To hungry looks and scanty store, 


In winter nights in England. 


How baby pined in Engiand, 
My own dear wife, 
You well must mind, in England, 
My own dear wife ; 
But here her eyes light up with glee 
Whene’er she gets a glimpse of me, 
And dimpled chin and cheeks I see, 
That once were wan in England. 


Alack, alack for England, 
My own dear wife ; 

My thoughts go back to England, 
My own dear wife ; 

And often, Kate, with you I stray— 





Oh, happy time! in gloa 
By hedgerows white and pink with may, 


1 Ore. 
1g” grey 





Adown the lanes in England, 


Though we lacked gold in England, 
My own dear wife ; 
And friends were cold in England, 
My own dear wife ; 
Though seas heave white for many a mile 
Between us and our own fair Isle, 
Who knows how soon, should Fortune smile, 
Again we'll see old England ? 
Marraras Barr. 
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ON A CERTAIN BELL AND ITS CLAPPER. 
“He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper ; for what his Leart thinks his tongue speaks. 







ORDS! words! words! What’s 
¥ in a word? Many persons think 
fi] very lightly of “the talk of the 
lips ;” they seem to be much of 
the poet’s opinion—that “ words 
are but wind.” The impression that no very 
grave responsibility is attached to speech is very 
prevalent. But there is a Book which teaches 
otherwise, which tells us that the words of a 
man’s tongue are of the utmost consequence. 
And it is strong evidence for the divine character 
of the Bible that it thus contradicts the common 
opinion of men, when it attributes the utmost im- 
portance to speech. Two out of the ten com- 
mandments of the Decalogue are directed against 
sins of the tongue; and from the beginning to the 
end of Holy Scripture, precepts for the govern- 
ment of the tongue, and warnings against the 
abuse of speech, are multiplied. But, above all, 
the words of our Lord himself are startling :— 
‘But I say unto you, that every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment. For by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” 

If we inquire, Why is this solemn importance 
attached to speech? why is such prominence given 
in the Scriptures to the utterances of the tongue? 
we find the answer, as regards the talker himself, 
still in the words of our Lord:—“Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
The physician is always careful to examine the 
tongue of his patient, using it as an index to the 
condition of the sick person—his decline or con- 
valescence. No less true an index is the tongue 
by its utterances to the moral condition of a man— 
the state of his mind and heart. At least this is 
true of speech on its evil side. “ A good man, out 
of the geod treasure of the heart, bringeth forth 
good things.” But it is also true that an evil man 
may give utterance to fair words, and, in gross in- 
sincerity and falsehood, say with his lips the very 
reverse of that which is in his heart; just as one 
may have a clean tongue, and yet be the prey of 
some dreadful disease. A vicious heart may join 
in virtuous talk. A malicious heart may speak 
fair and generous words. Yet, as a foul tongue 
truthfully indicates a morbid condition of the 
body, even so idle or corrupt talk is a sure sign of 
a frivolous or depraved heart. A vicious man may 
be rather reserved than talkative; but, “when the 
clapper strikes, you know what metal the bell is 
made of,” and you know whether it has any crack 
or flaw. In a paroxysm of passion, or a fit of 
drunkenness, the tongue becomes the real “ latch- 








key of the mind;” and “out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth (then) speaketh,” revealing 
the secret depravity of the man. Thus the tongue 
is “a revealer of secrets” in more senses than 
one—the revealer of a man’s own and his chief 
secret. Words are the stream that gushes from 
the heart’s fountain. It is not the words that 
make the heart bad; but it is the evil heart that 
makes the words corrupt. The fountain is impure 
that sends forth such an impure stream; though, 
it is to be remembered, there is a fearful reaction, 
the words themselves turning back and helping to 
make the heart still worse, like the scorpion turn- 
ing its sting upon itself. “He who allows himself 
to use one profane or vuigar word, has not only 
shown that there is a foul spot on his mind, but, 
by the utterance of that word, he extends that 
spot and inflames it, till, by indulgence, it will 
soon pollute and ruin the whole soul.” Thus it is 
true that “ the tongue is nearer the heart than the 
hand is;” and—solemn truth !—“ words are acts, 
which work most deeply and lastingly, even in the 
spiritual sphere in which works alone are taken 
into account.” 

Our Lord emphatically condemns all useless 
words; but how much more all corrupt and 
vicious words! Even for “every idle word” 
spoken, men shall give account; and if this be 
so, where shall the profane talker, the corrupt 
speaker, the ribald jester, the malicious slanderer 
appear? Let us glance at some of these varieties 
of worthless and vicious talk. 

The idle talker—the man or woman who talks 
for talking’s sake—who in many words speaks 
nothing profitable. With such it is “ words, 
words, mere words, no matter from the heart.” 
The idle talker has “a tongue with a tang,” to 
quote further from the poet. If such a tongue 
has anything to do with the heart, we can only 
think of the relation of the stick to the drum, 
which, by its constant rat-a-tat and rub-a-dub, 
tells of profound emptiness. “Then what harm, 
if the words mean nothing?” some one may say. 
But what an abuse of speech, to say nothing of 
the waste of precious time! Speech is our great 
gift as reasonable creatures. The tongue is in- 
tended to be the latch-key of the mind and heart, 
to let out the responses of praise and gratitude in 
answer to God’s goodness; to sue for fresh mercies 
in believing prayer; to impart our thoughts of 
love and wisdom for the comfort and instruction 
of each other. For this reason the Psalmist de- 
clares his tongue to be “the best member” that 
he hath; and he farther calls it his “glory,” 
saying, “I will sing and give praise, even with 
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my glory.” But when we speak of idle words, 
we do not mean that we should always confine 
ourselves to grave conversation upon serious 
subjects. Cheerful and amusing, yea, hwmorous 
conversation, need not be idle talk. Listen to the 
joy of the birds as they make the groves re-echo 
with their merriment. And for man also there 
is “a time to laugh,” as the wise man writes. 
Now and then we need to refresh our minds and 
spirits with bright and pleasant talk. Only let 
us be careful to avoid mere frivolity, and endea- 
your to be in our merriest moods as pure and as 
harmless as is the song of birds. But the idle 
talker degrades the God-like gift of speech. 
Many birds can be taught the utterance of mere 
idle words; yea, in these days of wonderful in- 
vention we have heard dolls talk. Shall one 
made “in the image of God” be no better than 
a mocking parrot P 

But the idle talker is also too often a mischief- 
maker. It is one of the warnings of the wise 
man: “In the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin;” and the apostle has well shown how 
“tattlers” are also “ busybodies, speaking things 
which they ought not.” Before they are aware, 
their idle tongues glide into tale-bearing and 
hurtful slander. 

“ Oh! many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer never meant ; 


And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken.” 


The malicious talker, whose tongue is full of 
venom and spite. The son of Sirach has said, 
“Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but 
not so many as have fallen by the tongue.” A 
malicious tongue is a certain index of a malicious 
heart, of a heart that has never yet learnt the 
great lesson of love where and how alone it can be 
learnt—under the shadow of the cross. That old 
serpent, the devil, is called “the accuser of the 
brethren ;” and so those malignant persons who 
delight in slander are graphically described by the 
Psalmist: ‘They have sharpened their tongues 
like a serpent, adders’ poison is under their lips.” 
But we pass on to consider— 

The profane and impure talker. Oh, how 
common! Here is one of the plague-spots of our 
land. In town and village, in the street, in the 
workshop, even in the home, from the lips of the 
old, from the lips of the middle-aged, from the 
lips of youth, even from the lips of children, are 
heard the impure and the profane word. Many of 
the workshops of our land are schools of iniquity 
where the young are soon made proficient in this 





evil learning; the two, profanity and impurity, 
generally being found together. The man who | 
delights to speak of things which should not be 
once named among us, is the man most ready to | 
insult the majesty of God by profane swearing ! 


and irreverent talk. And such a man’s heart 
and life we at once suspect; for evil words and 
evil deeds go naturally together, because a 
vicious heart is the evil source of both. It is 
an awful thing to have been the means of sowing 
one corrupt and wicked thought in another’s soul, 
perhaps only too ready to receive it. Haying 
taken root there, it bears fruit, propagates itself 
in other hearts, and so on to the day of judgment. 
What an accumulation of sin and ruin may arise 
from even one corrupt and vicious word! 

And now how does all this apply to the 
numerous readers of THe Quiver? I scarcely 
think there is one of them who would refuse to 
plead guilty of having been sometimes in the 
condition of an idle talker, to say nothing more. 
St. James has written: “If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man, and able also to 
bridle the whole body.” Only one such “ perfect 
man” has there ever been; of Jesus alone it could 
be said, “He did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth.” I fear that many are the idle, 
useless, aimless words that the best of us speak. 
But our readers would probably for the most part 
reject with indignation any imputation of profane 
or vicious talk; and certainly the character of 
the literature a person is in the habit of read- 
ing is a considerable guarantee. Vicious and 
immoral writings and illustrations are a most 
fruitful source of evil words as well as evil deeds. 
Oh, that the thousands who read with avidity the 
vicious publications which issue from the press in 
such vast numbers, would give them up for the 
more instructive and really recreative reading 
of a higher literature! But what we want to 
say is, that idle talk, empty words, mischievous 
tittle-tattle, is not the only temptation that besets 
really religious persons in the matter of speech. 
Many are often tempted to approach too near the 
actually vicious. Are they never insincere in their 
words, speaking what is not strictly in accordance 
with their thoughts, using unreal words, indulging 
in flattery? Do they never say more or less than 
the truth to further some selfish end? Are they 
never tempted to indulge in little profanities of 
wit, in irreverent use of words of Holy Scripture ? 
How easily may the best be overcome by a sudden 
gust of temptation, when, almost before they are 
aware, a lie, or some unkind or some unseemly 
word, trembles on the lips! It is recorded of the 
gentle Archbishop Leighton, by Bishop Burnet, in 
the “History of His Own Times:” “In a free 
and frequent conversation with him for twenty- 
two years, I never heard him utter an idle word, 
or a word that had not a direct tendency to edif- 
cation.” Oh, that there were more Leightons 
among us! 

Some one has given us the following rules for 
the government of the tongue :— 








“If you your lips would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.”’ 


But after all, it will happen, according to the saying 
of our Lord, “ Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh;” therefore we must first 
“keep our heart with all diligence.” This is the 
remedy for the evil tongue, and to bear in mind 
the great end of God’s good gift of speech, and 
how all our words are remembered for future 
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judgment. It is possible that man’s conscience 
may be able to keep account of every idle as well 
as of every vicious word. At all events God 
remembers. “ There is not a word in my tongue,” 
cries the Psalmist, “but thou, O Lord, knowest it 
altogether.” Shall we not then say in our prayers 


this petition: “Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth, and keep the door of my lips; let my 
speech be seasoned with salt, that it » 
grace to the hearer ?” 


1ay minister 











ALL ABOUT PUNCH AND MORO. 


ITTLE boys and girls who read this story, 
are you fond of dogs? Because I, who tell 
you the story, am very fond of them, and 
think that any one who is not shows 

SOB) very bad taste. 

I am now going to tell you about my two dogs, 
which are both Skye terriers, known to the world by 
the names of Punch and Moro. 

I speak first of Punch, because I wish you to 
thoroughly understand that he is the most important 
one of the two, or at least considers himself so, 
although he is not nearly half the size of Moro. 

Moro is a “ blue Skye,” and not at all a large dog, 
but a very handsome one; his hair is long, curly, 
and wiry, of a sort of silver, and grey and black 


about in my pocket, with its funny little head peep- 
ing out. 

Poor Punch! Even I, who am so fond of him, 
cannot say that he was any beauty in his baby days. 
Children would stop, and say, “ Look, there’s a rat!” 
Other people would laugh unmercifully at him, and 
say he would never live. 

But he did live, and all at once there began to 
' appear, here and there, long hairs with the short 
|ones; and “Ah, ah!” thought I, “Punch is going 
| to be a beauty, in spite of them all.” 

Punch came to London, and gradually developed 
| into a most beautiful and valuable little dog, with a 
| very decided will and character of his own. 
| Moro is five years younger than Punch; so that, 





colour; his head very black; black nose; black roof | when he was first brought to us, Punch had long 
to his mouth, and dazzling white teeth. He is the | been monarch of all he surveyed, and did not at all 
most friendly, good-natured, absurd dog that ever | approve of the advent of the rough young dog from 
lived. In fact, he is too good-natured, that is his | the hills, and I must say Moro was most impertinent 


fault; for were a thief to come into the house, | to him, shoving him about, and knocking him over 


Moro would welcome him as his dearest friend. 

Little Punch, on the contrary, is most exclusive in 
his likings and dislikings. There are very few people 
to whom Purch will have anything to say, and of all 
strangers he is very suspicious; but when he does 
take a fancy, he is a most affectionate dog. When 
he was a puppy, we used to carry him about in our 
pockets; and even now he could easily be put in a 
muff. His hair is long and soft, and of a light 
brown, which colour he is all over, including eyes 
and nose. 


Both dogs were brought from the Isle of Arran, | 


_ where they were born. The first time I saw Punch, 
he was sitting under a kitchen grate, in a little 
cottage; for he was such a mite of a thing, and with 
but a wretched little coat of hair, that he was glad to 
get what warmth he could, whether under kitchen 
grates or anywhere else. The people of the house 
said I might have him if I chose, but they did not 
think it was any use taking him away to London, 
for I should never rear him. 

But I did not believe them, and carried off this 
strange little creature, which was so small that it 
could not get up and down stairs, but whieh I carried 


| without the least ceremony, until more than once 
| Punch had been known to take himself off to bed in 
| great disgust. 

Punch’s bed, or rather Punch’s house, as it was 
i called, was a round basket-kennel, with a roof to it, 
‘and a door to go in at, furnished with a feather bed 
inside. On one side of the door I had fixed a card, 
with “Snug Lodge” printed on it, and I must not 
| forget to tell you there was a wire network door, 
| which fastened him in when he travelled, which he 
always did in his house. 

He has a great dislike to being laughed at—in 
| fact, I think all dogs dislike that more than any- 
| thing; at any rate our dogs do. One day I well 
‘remember Moro giving Punch a shove which sent 
‘him head over heels down a few steps. He was not 
at all hurt, and every one near laughed very much. 
Punch, however, turned round and went into the 
house, and straight up-stairs ; and I afterwards found 
he had gone to bed. 
| Before Moro came to us he had been living on a 
' wild moor, and had never been inside anything but a 
barn. Accordingly he peered inquisitively into the 
drawing-room on first arriving, and seeing.a comfort- 
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able-looking room, he immediately sprang on to. the 
table and looked round. On being politely told that 
was not the usual place for doggies, he sprang from 
thence to the sofa, where he laid down and wagged 
his tail. 

A few days afterwards we came out from luncheon, 
leaving a leg of mutton on the table, with but a few 
slices cut out from it. ‘ Where can those dogs be ?” 
said some one, by-and-by. “Can’t imagine,” said 
somebody else. A general search for the dogs 
ensued. 


table with the leg of mutton. 
had got it off the table, and as it really was on the 
floor Punch thought he might as well help him to 
eat it. 

Punch, being an accomplished gentleman, can beg, 
and shake hands, and go through various agreeable 
performances. Accordingly I began to try and teach 
Moro some of these ornamental arts; but never was 
a dog so slow to learn as Moro. Directly I began, 


“Now, Moro, come and sit up and beg,” down went | 


his ears and tail, and if there were anything in the 
shape of sofa or chair for him to get under, under 
it he went, 

Of course I pulled him out at once, and sat him 


up in the most severe way, propped in a corner, for | 


he pretended he couldn’t balance himself, and 
directly I left go he would flop down, and lay on 
his back perfectly helpless. 
dog he was for many weeks. 
of not giving him anything unless he begged, and 


A most aggravating 


all at once one day, in the middle of dinner, he sat | 


up, unpropped, and begged in a highly unsteady 
sort of a way. 
chicken-bone on the spot, and told what a wonder- 
ful, extraordinary, and clever dog he was. 

Unhappy Moro! he was one of those creatures 
who never can hit the happy medium, and no sooner 


did he find out that begging was not such a miser- | 
able and dangerous undertaking as he had at first | 


thought, and moreover that it 
advantage to himself, he wouldn’t leave off begging! 

The disgraceful habit of being out hunting all 
day on his own account ran in his family, and was 
much practised by him. He would start out over 
the moors and hills in the morning, and come home 
in the evening tired out and panting, but—always in 
time for dinner. 

One day, however, he came home with a rope 
round his neck, and the end of it dragging beside 
him—but in the highest spirits, evidently thinking 
he had done something wonderful and praiseworthy. 
What he had done, or where he had been to get a 
rope round his neck, we never found out. 

A peculiar habit of his was to carry off whatever 
bones he might receive, and bury them. He would 
convey them amongst some bushes, then look round 
to see if any one was looking. If he saw anyone, 


The two charming dogs were, after some | 
little delay, both discovered under the dining-room 
Moro being the biggest | 


But I found a plan | 


He was presented with a very large | 


| 
always brought | 
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he would put the bones down and pretend he was 
looking round for rabbits and hares; but when he 
thought he was unobserved, he would grub a hole 
and put the bones in, and cover them over with 
earth, which he shovelled over with his nose in the 
most business-like way. This done, he would slink 
off, and come down to the house from quite the 
opposite direction. 

In the course of the next few days he would give 
looks after them when passing, and at length, when 
any one else would have thought them of no good any 
more, he would eat and enjoy them. Peculiar tastes 
some people have! 

Another peculiar taste of his is snow. His greatest 
delight is a snowstorm ; he rolls over and over in the 
snow, scattering and kicking it right and left, and 
already the first thing in the morning he begins to 
| eat it, and during the course of the day has several 
| hearty meals of it. 

Punch, on the contrary, does not approve of any- 
thing in the shape of cold, whether frost, snow, rain, 

| or wind. If I take him out for a walk when the 
| snow is on the ground, after a little while he stops 
| and holds up one paw, as much as to say, “It is so 
| cold.” Then I have to go and pick him up and carry 








| him. 
| He hasa great notion of begging for whatever he 
| wants, and often when he begs we cannot make out 
| what it is for; but after a little while we generally 
| find out. One morning I awoke and found Punch 
begging for me to wake up. 

But a still funnier thing happened one day, It 
was in Scotland, and we were going across a very 
large brook, or “burn,” as it is called in Scotland, 
and on stepping-stones, as there was no bridge. 
| Well, when we were safely on the other side I looked 

back for Punch. : 

Now Punch is not anything of a water-dog, I must 
| tell you, so the trouble and anxiety it caused him to 
get safely from one stone to the other without wetting 
his feet, no one can imagine. The great stones were 
also a good distance apart; at any rate for such a 
| small, shoit-legged animal they were so. 

Half across the burn he got without so much as a 
wet toe, but the next stone was a very long way; 
he tried and tried, but always failed the courage to 
spring it. Moro, impatient of waiting, went once or 
twice to meet him, not caring a bit whether he fell 
in the water or not, but he shoved against Punch on 
the stone so as nearly to upset the little fellow, who 
gave him such intensely indignant looks! 

At length, tired of trying, he made up his mind to 
go back; but, turning, he found it just as long to 
the next stone that way, so in despair he sat up and 
—hbegged. 
| So pretty he looked with his dear little face, sit- 

ting up on the great stone with the clear waters 
rushing round it, that everybody was ready at once 
to take any trouble to go back and fetch him; which 
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somebody did, and carried him to the other side, 
where he walked about as if nothing had happened. 

Now, being washed is a thing Punch cannot bear, 
and if, in the midst of his greatest excitement and 
pleasure, I say, however softly, “ Punch, come and 
be washed,” down goes his tail, and off he goes to 
hide. 

He certainly does look a horrible little fright 
while being washed. As I told you before, he is an 
extremely small dog, but his hair being so long gives 
him the appearance of being bigger than he is; but 
when he is being washed, with his hair flattened 
and clinging about him, he looks more like a 
drowned rat than anything else. 

Moro knows perfectly well what is going on when 
Punch is being washed, and he gets very low-spirited, 
and shows his sympathy by tucking himself under 
a chest of drawers, or in some other retired spot, 
likely pondering that his own turn is shortly coming. 

Notwithstanding their early battles, they are now 
fast friends, and think.an immense deal of each other ; 
but still each must have his own rights, on which 
the other must not encroach. Punch, in right of 
being the eldest, smallest, and the pet, has the first 
of everything. Punch has a chair at the dinner 
table like everybody else, and with a very large 
cushion on it to make him high enough to see all 
that is going on. He sits beside me, with his head 
on one side, watching every bit I put in my mouth, 
and if I neglect to give him any, he gives me little 
taps on the arm, by way of reminder. 

Moro never dreams of getting on to Punch’s chair, 
‘but stops quite contentedly on the floor. At tea- 
time, too, when the first saucer of milk is placed on 
the floor, he will sit watching it, with a drop hanging 
from his mouth, and never dream of touching it, 
because he knows Punch always has it first. 

Sometimes, for a treat to Moro, I put two saucers 
down at once, so that each dog can have his tea at 
the same time. No sooner has each finished his own 
saucerful, than he rushes off to see if the other has 
not by chance left a drop in his saucer. 

Moro has a kennel of his own in the garden, where 
his porridge is put every day, and he does not permit 
Punch to enter his house; but, at the same time, 
if Moro can get a chance of creeping into Punch’s 
house, he does it. Of course it is not nearly large 
enough for Moro, but he can just creep in, and curl 
himself very tightly round in it, which is the only 
position in which there is room for him, and in 
turning he sometimes loses the door, and has to 
twist round and round before he can find it. If | 
Punch comes and finds him, he stands growling | 
until Moro comes out, when he immediately gets in 
himse!f, and continues growling at Moro. 

But I will now tell you two little anecdotes, to | 
show you how fond of each other the dogs are. | 

One summer’s day in Scotland, Moro, after his 
usual custom, disappeared. Of course we did sak 





take much notice of it, thinking he would be home 
in an hour er two at latest; but the afternoon went 
on, and no Moro appeared. Punch was evidently on 
the look out for and expecting him. 

It began to get dark, and we were afraid Moro had 
at last really got lost. Of course we went in every 
direction, calling him, but he never came home, and 
we were obliged to shut up the house and go to bed. 

The next morning Punch was very troubled in his 
mind, evidently on Moro’s account, and sat listening 
with one ear back and one ear forward, and would 
eat nothing; and after breakfast he disappeared. 

This was a most unusual proceeding on Punch’s 
part, and we could not think where he could be. Of 
course we were still searching and inquiring for 
Moro in every direction, but no one had seen him. 

In the afternoon I was coming home over a moor, 
and just as I came to the first stone wall which had 
to be crossed, there, on the other side, stood both 
dogs, wagging their tails, side by side! 

Moro had set off hunting the day before with his 
chain, by which he was just going to be fastened up, 
hanging beside him; and, getting over the stones, 
his chain had caught fast, and held him prisoner. 
Punch, who had gone to find him, seeing that he 
could not return with him, kindly stayed to keep 
him company. 

Moro came home with a great appetite for porridge 
and bones of every description, which Punch, sitting 
not far off, watched him eat with great contentment, 
every now and then wagging his tail; but Punch 
would not allow the usual rules of dinner and tea to 
be infringed one atom after that. 

Not many months afterwards a strange dog came 
into the house, and Punch, after the manner of all 
small dogs, was extremely impertinent to him, which 
the strange dog for some time put up with pretty 
well; but at length, unable to stand it any longer, 
he turned round and caught Punch by the back of 
his neck, and gave him a good shaking, Punch yelling 
at the top of his voice all the time. 

Moro had been all the time taking no notice of 
the two; but when the strange dog seized Punch 
with his teeth, Moro turned round, and in a second 
had hold of his ear, which he bit so severely that he 
in his turn yelled, and dropped Punch, who imme- 
diately flew at him. They caused such a disturbance 
that every one got up to separate them; but it was 
with difficulty that Moro was made to leave go his 
hold of the dog that had bitten Punch. That shows 
how really fond of each other they are, in spite of 
small disagreements. 

Now I have told you “about Punch and Moro,” 
but not “all,” by any means. I could tell you many 
more things about their funny regular ways and odd 
tricks. ‘ 

IT am sure that no one could dislike dogs any more, 
if they studied them or lived in the same house with 
Punch and More Diy» 3 





